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THE ALDINE. 



SUNRISE ON THE HILLS. 



A few faint glimmers in the reddening east, 
A veil of mist low-lying on the meads, 

A stillness resting o'er the slumbrous earth, 
And a slight rustle in the water- weeds. 

A flush of purple in the orient sky, I 

The distant hill -tops more distinct appear, 

The stars fade out as the grey twilight grows 
A rosy hue, when coming day is near. ' 

The meadow lands are hidden from the view, 
Save where some chestnut rears his lofty head, 

Or a tall hickory, or some stalwart elm 

From branch to leaf with dew is diamonded. 

The drops are dripping from the dogwood trees, 
And on the grass the beads of crystal shine, 

The buds half-folded open to the light 
And the full flowers blush upon the vine. 

A whisper in the dark green of the leaves, 
A murmur from the little woodland brooks, 

A twitter of the birds, who wake their mates 
Hid in warm nests in dim, secluded nooks. 

A thin, blue smoke curls upward in the air 
From cabin chimneys near the sombre wood, 

And soon the cry of watchful chanticleer 
Calls out the members of his feathered brood. 

Another answers, and from barnyards round 

A dozen voices greet the rising sun : 
The cattle low, the sheep bleat in the fold, 

The dawn has come, the day's work has begun. 

Now all the landscape, forest, hill and plain, 
Out of the twilight shadow seems to grow, 

And ere we are aware the great, warm disk 
Kindles the whole in one resplendent glow. 

Upon the lake the golden arrows glance, 

The mist creeps up the craggy mountain side, 

And here and there, where rocks of granite jut, 
like marching columns, do the clouds, divide. 

So in our lives, when sorrow's night is o'er, 
The twilight comes e'en while we doubt and fear — 

The mists depart, and all the future beams 
In the glad sunlight beautiful and clear. 

He, who made us, made mist and cloud and rain, 
The evening shadows and the gruesome night ; 

He brings the dawn to weary hearts again, 
And when He wills it says " Let there be light." 

' - Franklin W. Fish. 



A FROLIC IN THE FIELDS. 



An autumn day ! and an autumn day in the fields ! 
What could be more lovely, and what phrase could 
call up to our minds more delightful ideas? The 
moment we think of it there come before us visions 
of the soft, dark blue sky — not the bright sky of 
June, but the sky of autumn — which bears the same 
relation to the June sky that the matron does to the 
young girl ; the warm browns and rich scarlets of the 
changing foliage; the ripening fruits; the nuts just 
ready to drop from their burrs ; the grass, more lovely 
even in its russet suit than when it first shows its 
bright green, velvety leafage above the ground. All 
these things of beauty are brought to mind by the 
mere mention of the word "autumn" in the country. 
For the season is not, to our thinking, the melancholy 
one it is most often represented as being. To be sure, 
it comes near the end of the year, but we can not con- 
sider its days the saddest in the calendar. In fact, 
there is to us no one of the four seasons which has 
not a character of beauty all its own. 

The spring represents the young maiden. In its 
sky we see the bright blue of her eye ; in the spring- 
ing grasses and the opening buds we see reflected the 
signs of dawning womanhood, and we feel that all its 
signs give us tokens of the coming year. 

Summer brings up the image of the wife, newly 
married, and "with all her blushing honors thick 
upon her." She has not yet attained the dignity of 
motherhood, while she has left behind the follies and 
romances of girlhood. 

But it is autumn which represents the matron — the 
highest type of womanhood — with its calm blue 
skies, its store of fruits which have been born of the 



past seasons. It is the winding up and perfection of 
the life of the year, of which winter is the old age. 
,-. Of all times or seasons none, surely, is better for a 
ramble in the fields — and none so good for a frolic — 
than an autumn day. Let it be, for instance, in late 
October or early November, the season which we call 
the Indian summer, and which is known in France as 
the "Summer of St Martin." The trees have put on 
their liveries of red and brown, and are now putting 
off their leaves to be in readiness for the winter, when 
it is vegetable etiquette, except for the pine, spruce 
and hemlock families, to go into a strictly undress 
uniform. What pleasure at such a time to wander 
through the fields covered with a grass which, once 
young and tender, is now brown and crisp, rustling 
under the feet of the walker ! 

How the children, above all, revel in the scene ! 
What merriment does not the intoxication produced 
by the cool, bracing air call from their little throats ! 
With what glee do they not tumble over the carpet of 
grass or of leaves, pelting each other the while in the 
very wantonness of love, and fun and frolic. 

It is just such a charming scene which Mr. Wagner 
has given us, and most artistically has he done it too. 
The tangled grass and weeds, the foliage of' trees and 
shrubs, the gnarled and hollow old oak, the blithesome 
children — all are there and all true to nature in the 
very highest sense. The sky, too, even in the engrav- 
ing has all the characteristics of the autumn sky ; ' the 
lighter parts having just the tint of that season, while 
the gradations of the clouds are equally well managed. 
Mr. Wagner is an artist of repute, and was represented 
at the Centennial by two pictures. The one we give 
is a good specimen of his style. 



HELEN AT THE FOUNTAIN. 



We believe it was one of the Sultans of Turkey 
who is to be credited with having asked, when a man 
fell off a ladder opposite his palace one day, and was 
killed, "who is she?" And then, when assured that 
there was no "she" in the case, said, in effect, that no 
man ever was hurt without a woman being at the bot- 
tom of the affair. Whether or not it was one of the 
predecessors of the present Sultan who said this, how- 
ever, is a matter of very little consequence so long as 
we are assured that the remark was actually made, and 
so long as we know it to be true. And that it is true, 
in substance, if not in detail, all history, helps to con- 
vince us, unless we consent to believe that history — 
having usually been written by men — has systematic- 
ally lied in regard to the part played in the world by 
the other sex. This is so monstrous a supposition that 
we cannot entertain it for a moment, and we are com- 
pelled to fall back upon the old idea that woman was 
not only the first but has been the chiefest mischief 
maker. To be sure we cannot deny, even if we desired 
so to do, that woman must be credited with having also 
at least "doubled our joys," but the fact still remains 
that she has done, or caused, an immense amount of 
mischief among the sons of men. There is this to be 
said in compliment, however, that the mischief cau- 
sed by any given woman has always been in the direct 
ratio of her beauty and her attractiveness. We have 
not, unfortunately, any record of the personal appear- 
ance of Eve, but tradition assures us she was beautiful, 
and we are bound in this case to believe tradition ; 
otherwise she could hardly have so easily led Adam to 
forfeit Eden. 

Since Eve's time there have been many women who 
have managed to- upset dynasties and ruin men, but 
probably none of them has caused more suffering or 
done more to set the world' by the ears than did 
Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelaus, the Spartan 
king. Her history is, unfortunately, not clearly told 
in any authentic records, but as all the ancient writers, 
both of prose and of poetry, unite in praising her 
beauty and in holding her up as the model of all that 
is lovely in woman, we are bound to believe at least 
in her physical perfection. The accounts of her birth 
are various and conflicting, but the most trustworthy 
make her to have been the daughter of Jupiter and 
Leda, wife of Tyndareus, King of Sparta. She was so 
exceedingly beautiful that no less than thirty, some say 



more, of the Princes of Greece came to woo her, and 
there was a prospect of her hand being made the ob- 
ject of a prolonged war, as men in those days, and 
especially princes, did not hesitate to fight for the pos- 
session of a woman. Among her suitors was Ulysses, 
who afterwards married Penelope, and shamefully ne- 
glected her as everybody knows. 

Her father finally settled the question of who should 
have her by making all the aspirants take a solemn 
oath to allow her to choose for herself, all agreeing to 
support by force the husband of her choice, against 
any one who should attempt to carry her off. Under 
this arrangement Helen chose Menelaus and lived 
with him happily enough until Paris, son of Priam, 
King of Troy, came along and induced her to elope 
with him. The Grecian Princes were true to their 
oaths, and joined Menelaus in the famous siege of 
Troy, which, after lasting ten years, resulted in the 
destruction of that city. Her after fete is left some- 
what uncertain, but it js generally believed she was 
taken back by her husband, and after his death, having 
gone to Rhodes, was there murdered by the queen of 
that island, who was probably jealous. 

As we have said, she is always spoken of as the 
prototype of female beauty, and her praises are 
sounded in the works of all the Greek poets since 
Homer. In the picture which we copy, and which 
was exhibited at the Centennial, she is represented as 
just entering the bath, while the peacock — Juno's 
bird — is admiring her. ^ This picture was one of two 
exhibited by M. Maignan at Philadelphia, and is one 
of the best of his works. It attracted much attention 
there, and we are glad to be able to lay before our 
readers so excellent a reproduction of it 



ART TALKS FROM PARIS. 



Once again is the great heart of the artistic world 
filled with its annual hopes and fears. Dreams of 
medals and notices trouble the sleep of the young 
artist who has spent the greater portion of the year in 
preparing his work for the eyes of the jury and pub- 
lic. No young girl, who, for the first time arrays her 
youth in the additional attractions of the modiste's 
art to present herself before the critical eye of a cold 
judging society, feels a keener desire to know of the 
impression she produces upon that almost impression- 
less thing called its heart, than does the young stu- 
dent in painting or sculpture, to hear of his reception 
into the Salon. For months, perhaps, he has lived 
apart from friendship, subsisting meagerly in order to 
save cent by cent the price necessary to purchase a 
frame ; and, when his picture is dressed in its golden 
garment, with what content he steps back from his 
easel to view the enhanced beauties of his work. Now 
bud in his heart the dreams that have been dormant 
there. "Accepted," journalistic favors, and N greater 
than all else, "medals," honor, riches; but, in the 
midst of these rosy images, a black shadow arises 
that dispels them sans ceremonie ; that image is called 
"Refused," and he holds the heart in a firm grip un- 
til the day which decides the fete of the precious pic- 
ture dressed in its dearly purchased gilding arrives, 
then — joy, glad heart, wings! or — disappointment, 
dissolving views, misery ! with an extended perspec- 
tive of years of struggle. Often this anguish is caused 
unjustly, as all may see upon the examination of the 
Gallery of the "Refused." Often, works of merit, 
of greater merit even than many which occupy the 
coveted space upon the walls of the sacred edifice, 
and which carry no other recommendation for admis- 
sion than the name of some "hors concours." But 
where thousands compete for favor, some must be 
fevored ; some must suffer the bitterness of "no 
friends." It is not the only place in the world where 
such scenes take place, and, seeing the vast number 
struggling, the only wonder is that so few errors of 
judgment obtain. Look upon the walls of the Na- 
tional Academy in New York,. you will find the favor- 
ite places occupied by Academicians, with the whole 
result of a year's so-called labor, or rather, results 
without labor, not one of which would stand the 
shadow of a chance for reception before a jury of the 
Salon, and these will occupy the choicest places on the 



